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and the strength and ancient dignity of our re- 
ligious Society become greatly eclipsed.” 

“10th. In the Quarterly Meeting held at 
Concord, this morning, I felt much for the young 
people, who had given up to serve the Lord, yet 
were buffeted by the temptations of Satan, and 
the floods of discouragement which the dragon 
was casting out of his mouth, if possible to de- 
stroy the true seed; and I was led to counsel 
them to gather inward to the Lord, and He 
would lift up a standard against the enemy, de- 
fend and deliver them. It is through tribula- 
tion the righteous enter the kingdom in this life, 
and in the world to come. The Lord on high 
is mightier than the noise of many waters; and 
we have a High Priest touched with a feeling of 
our infirmities, who knoweth that without Him 
we can do nothing. He constantly watches over 
his devoted children; and though at times He 
hideth his face from them, yet with everlasting 
kindness and compassion will He have mercy 
upon them. There is no new way to the king- 
dom, nor any new doctrine to be preached. It 
is the same strait gate and narrow way which 
our fathers entered and walked in; who have 
been gathered among the spirits of the just 
made perfect. As we are faithful in a little, we 
shall be made rulers over more, and by the bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost and fire, be prepared 
like the wheat, to be gathered into the garner, 
where none can hurt or annoy us.” 

“Twelfth Month 12th. In our First-day 
morning meeting, my mind was clothed with 
strong desire, that the true spiritual nature and 
power of the Gospel dispensation, might be more 
generally and deeply felt among us; bringing 
all into a fervent travail of soul, to experience 
the work of regeneration, and more intimate 
communion with the Father of spirits, than is 
known by the professors of the Christian name 
generally. It is said, ‘Jesus stood and cried, 
If any man thirst, let him come unto me, and 
drink ;’ and on another occasion, He said, 
‘Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall 
give him, shall never thirst;’ that is, for any 
other; ‘But the water that I shall give him, 
shall be in him a well of water, springing up 
into everlasting life ;’ and out of the believer 
in Him, He declared, ‘Shall flow rivers of living 
water.’ He spoke of the Spirit, which they that 
believe in Him, should receive, after his glorifi- 
cation. And the same disciple that recorded 
these sayings of his Divine Master, further testi- 
fies in the Revelations*made to him, ‘And the 
Spirit and the bride say, Come. And let him 
that heareth, say, @ome. And let him that is 
athirst, come. And whosoever will, let him 
take the water of life freely.’ I was drawn to 
show that we are not dependent on man, to ob- 
tain the life and spirit, which alone can nourish 
the soul unto everlasting life; but that it is 
through the mercy and goodness of the Saviour, 
the Mediator between our Heavenly Father and 
our immortal soyls, that a measure of his Holy 
Spirit is granted unto us; by obedience to which, 
the work of regeneration is effected in us, and 
the soul thereby renewed up into the image of 
God, which Adam lost by transgression. Thus 
we are truly brought into the Gospel dispensa- 
tion; which is a dispensation of life, and spirit 
and power; for Christ came, that his ‘Sheep 
might have life, and that they might have it 
more abundantly.’ Hereby we are made mem- 
bers of his mystical body, the church; and as 
we keep our places, will be ministers of right- 
eousness and of the Spirit. It appeared to me 
very important that all should thus become 
worshippers of the Father in spirit and in truth; 
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and though it might be in silence, we would, at 
times, experience mental prayer and praise, like 
a cloud of incense, to rise from our assemblies 
before the throne, which would find acceptance 
with Him.” 


(To be continued.) 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 249. 


The history of the reform in the manner of 
treating insane patients, instituted by Dr. Pinel 
in Paris and William Tuke in. England, fur- 
nishes an interesting illustration of the influence 
that can be exerted by intelligent perseverance 
in a good cause. The following narrative is 
extracted from the life of Dorothea L. Dix, her- 
self an untiring laborer in the cause of hu- 
manity : 


Dr. Philippe Pinel, on receiving in 1792, the 
appointment of superintendent of the Bicétre, 
the asylum for incurable insane males, exclaim- 
ed—* Off with these chains! away with these 
iron cages and brutal keepers! They make a 
hundred madmen where they cure one. There 
is another and a better way. The insane man 
is not an inexplicable monster. He is but one 
of ourselves, only a little more so. Underneath 
his wildest paroxysms there is a germ, at least, 
of rationality and of personal accountability. 
To believe in this, to seek for it, stimulate it, 
build it up—here lies the only way of deliver- 
ing him out of the fatal bondage in which he is 
held!” 

With unflagging persistency did Pinel urge 
these humane convictions on the Commune, and 
seek to get authority to try the effect of his 
scheme on at least one-fourth of his patients. 
The idea seemed to those he argued with as 
wildly visionary as a deliberate proposal to go 
out to the Jardin des Plantes and fling wide the 
gratings to the jaguars and tigers confined there. 
At last, however, he persuaded the ferocious 
Couthon to go with him to the Bicétre, and con- 
sider the problem on the spot. “They were 
greeted in the gloomy prison by the yells and 
execrations of three hundred maniacs, mingling 
the clanking of their chains with the uproar of 
their voices.” 

Already had Couthon had long and familiar 
experience in dealing with the most savage ele- 
ments of society. But before the proposition 
now made him he utterly quailed. After look- 
ing over the patients, he said to Pinel, “Ah, ca! 
citoyen, es-tu fou toi-méme de vouloir déchainer 
de pareils animaux? (Citizen are you crazy 
yourself, that you would unchain such beasts ?)” 
Permission, however, to try the mad experi- 
ment was finally given, some of the first results 
of which will be found recorded in the following 
abridgment of a portion of a memoir, read by 
the son of Pinel before the Royal Academy of 
Arts and Sciences: 

“Near the close of the year 1792, M. Pinel, 
having repeatedly importuned the government 
to issue a decree permitting him to unchain the 
maniacs at the Bicétre, went in person to solicit 
what had been refused to his written representa- 
tions. With courage and resolution he urged 
the removal of this cruel abuse. At length, M. 
Couthon, member of the Commune, yielded to 
the importunate arguments of Pinel, and con- 
sented to meet him at the hospital, to witness 
these first experiments, as well as to assure him- 
self that this was not a stratagem to give liberty 
to political offenders. 

“Couthon proceeded, himself, to question the 
patients, but received only abuse and execra- 
tions, accompanied by terrible cries and the 


clanking of chains. Retreating fro 

and filthy cells, he exclaimed . Pee 
you will; but you will be sacrificed to this flee 
sentiment of mercy.’ Pinel delayed no Jon 
he selected fifty who he believed might bent 
leased from their chains without danger t, 
others, The fetters were removed, first, from 
twelve, using the precaution of having pre 
strong jackets, closing behind, with long sleey 
which could be used if necessary. 2 

“ The experiments commenced with an Epo. 
lish captain whose history was unknown: be 
had been in chains forty years! As he wes 
thought to be one of the most dangerous, havin 
killed, at one time, an attendant with a bloy 
from his manacles, the keepers approached him 
with caution; but first Pinel entered his qj 
unattended. ‘Ah, well, captain, I will cang 
your chains to be taken off; you shall haye 
liberty to walk in the court if you will promig 
to behave like a gentleman, and offer no assault 
to those you will meet.’ ‘I would promise, gid 
the maniac, ‘ but you deride me, you are amus 
ing yourself at my expense; you all fear me, 
once free.” ‘I have six men,’ replied Pinel 
‘ready to obey my orders; believe me, there. 
fore, I will set you free from this duresse, if you 
will put on this jacket. The captain assented; 
the chains were removed, and the jacket laced, 
the keepers withdrew, without closing the door, 
He raised himself, but fell; this effort was re 
peated again and again ; the use of his limbs, 
so long constrained, nearly failed; at length, 
trembling, and with tottering steps, he emerged 
from his dark dungeon. His first look was at 
the sky! ‘Ah,’ cried he, ‘how beautiful!’ The 
remainder of the day he was constantly méving 
to and fro, uttering continually exclamationsof 
pleasure; he heeded no one: the flowers, the trees, 
above all, the sky, engrossed him. At night be 
voluntarily returned to his cell, which had been 
cleansed and furnished with a better bed; his 
sleep was tranquil and profound. For the two 
remaining years which he spent in the hospital 
he had no recurrence of violent paroxysms, and 
often rendered good service to the keepers in 
conducting the affairs of the establishment. 

“The patient released next after the captain 
was Chevinge, a soldier of the French Guards, 
who had been chained ten years and had been 
peculiarly difficult of control. Pinel, entering 
his cell, announced that if he would obey his 
injunctions he should be chained no longer. 
He promised, and, following every movement 
of his liberator, executed his directions with 
alacrity and address. Never in the history of 
human mind, was exhibited a more sudden and 
complete revolution ; he executed every onder 
with exactness; and this patient, whose bet 
years had been sacrificed in a gloomy cell,ia 
chains and misery, soon showed himself 
of being one of the most useful persons abot 
the establishment. He repeatedly, during the 
horrors of the Revolution, saved the life of bis 
benefactor. On one occasion he encountered & 
band of ‘sans culottes, who were bearing Pine 
to the Lanterne, owing to his having been an 
elector in 1789. With bold and determined 
purpose he rescued his beloved master, 
caused that life to be spared which had been® 
great a blessing to the insane in France. 

“In the third cell were three Prussian 
diers, who had been for many years in chaios 
but how or for what they had been commited, 
none knew; they were not dangerous, and 
seemed capable of enjoying the indulgence of 
living together. They were terrified at 
preparations for their release, fearing new * 
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yerities awaited them. Sunk into dementia, 
they were indifferent to the freedom offered. 

“An aged priest came next ; he fancied him- 
elf to be the Messiah. Taunted once with the 
exclamation, that if in truth he was Christ he 
could break his chains, he answered with solem- 
nity, ‘Frustra tentas Dominum tuum !” Relig- 
ious excitement had characterized his life. On 
foot he had made pilgrimages to Rome and Co- 
logne ; he had made a voyage to the Western 
yorld to convert savage tribes. This ruling 
idea passed into mania, and returning to France, 
he declared that he was Christ, the Saviour. 
He was arrested on the charge of blasphemy, 
and taken before the Archbishop of Paris, by 
whose decree he was consigned to the Bicétre, 
gseither a blasphemer or a madman. Loaded 
with heavy chains, he for twelve years bore 
patiently, sarcasm and cruel sufferings. Pinel 
had the happiness to witness his recovery in less 
than a year, and to discharge him from the hos- 

ital, cured. 

“In the short period of a few days, Pinel re- 
leased from their chains more than fifty maniacs, 
men of various ranks and conditions—mer- 
chants, lawyers, priests, soldiers, laborers—thus 
rendering the furious tractable, and creating 
peace and contentment, to a wonderful degree, 
where long the most hideous scenes of tumult 
and disorder had reigned.” 

It was in 1796, only four years after Pinel’s 
first experiment in the Bicétre, and entirely 
independently of any knowledge of his work, 
that a precisely similar reform was inaugurated 
in England—this time not by a physician, but 
by a member of the Society of Friends, William 
Tuke, a merchant of ample fortune and great 
benevolence and force of character. In build- 
ing with hisown means “ The Retreat,” at York, 
and retaining the absolute control of its policy 
in his own hands, he prepared a suitable place 
for a fair trial of the new method he pro- 


It was by no mere chance, as men call chance, 
that this great reform in England sprang from 
the mind and heart of a member of the Society 
of Friends. The leading tenet of the Quakers, 
was one that logically led to just such an ex- 
periment as this, as likewise to invincible faith 
initssuccess. No other religious sect in Christen- 
dom had accumulated, and transmitted through 
inheritance to their children, so great a mass of 
testimony as to the power of gentleness, patience, 
and inward self-control to evolve rational order 
out of the chaos of warring human passions. 
William Tuke had the moral greatness to see 
with perfect clearness, and to pursue with heroic 
persistence, one luminous conviction, namely, 
that precisely the same moral and physical regi- 
men which has proved itself the only power 
adapted to quicken, mature, and firmly establish 
the elements of reason and self-government in 
ourselves and our children, is the sole regimen 
that can be trusted to do the like for the feebler 
and more sorely beset elements of the same es- 
sutial reason in these poor afflicted ones. 

“His feeling that something should be done 
had been strengthened by a visit he had paid to 
St. Luke’s Hospital, where he saw the patients 
ying on straw and in chains. He was distress- 
ed with the scene, and could not help believing 
that there was a more excellent way. . . . One 
day, in the family circle, conversation turned 
ou the name that should be given to the pro- 
posed institution. ‘The Retreat,’ quickly re- 
plied the good wife. What’sin aname? Every- 
thing at times. It was at once seen that femi- 
mine instinct had solved the question, and the 


name was adopted, to convey the idea of what 
such an institution should be, namely, a place 
in which the unhappy might obtain a refuge; 
a quiet haven in which the shattered bark might 
find the means of reparation or of safety.” * 
“In person,” writes a contemporary of Wil- 
liam Tuke, “he hardly reached the middle size, 
but was erect, portly, and of a fine step. He 
had a noble forehead, an eagle eye, and a com- 
manding voice, and his mien was dignified and 
patriarchal.” Like all pioneers in the struggle 
of human progress, he had to encounter his full 
share of ridicule, obloquy, and opposition. In 
the end, however, he triumphed, and “The Re- 
treat at York” became a beacon light of the 
world, shining through the dark night of one 
of the gloomiest chapters of human history. 
Philippe Pinel and William Tuke: these, 
then, were the two original minds that inaugu- 
rated a new epoch in the history of the treat- 
ment of insanity, an epoch as revolutionary in 
character within this special realm as that of 
the Copernican system in the realm of astrono- 
my. It implied an absolute reversal of all pre- 
vious conceptions; the substitution in the place 
of restraint and force, of the largest possible 
degree of liberty ; the abandonment of the whole 
previous idea of brute subjection for that of the 
emancipation of the reason and the enhancement 
of the sense of personal responsibility. Each 
one of these remarkable men achieved his task 
uninformed of the action of the other. 


J. W. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Criticisms on Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
(Concluded from page 267.) 

THE FRIEND of Fourth Month 7, 1860, con- 
tains the following in its editorial columns: 

“The time has come when those who are 
mourning as in secret places, should come forth 
and show upon whose side they are, bearing an 
unflinching testimony for the truth, and against 
this modern heresy, and plainly proclaiming to 
the world that those who embrace or counte- 
nance it are not Friends, but apostates from the 
faith of the-Society.” 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting on many occa- 
sions in the last thirty years has lifted up a 
standard for the Truth on subjects bearing upon 
the defections of the day, and these changes of 
the Discipline may be classed among them. It 
would be a satisfaction thus to rest with a state- 
ment of the faithful efforts of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, in opposing the defections 
which have developed in the last fifty years, but 
it would be as misleading to convey the impres- 
sion that all the members of it were in harmony 
and consistent with its sound official actions and 
advices, as that all the members of defective 
meetings are in unison with them. And an ac- 
knowledgment of the existence of causes of pos- 
sible decline cannot in candor be omitted. 

Our Society has never known a period when 
there was not cause of suffering because of un- 
faithfulness, and the present age is no exceptional 
period on this account; for, great as have been 
the labors and exercises of faithful Friends of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to preserve the 
flock from destruction, and often as they have 
spoken with no uncertain sound, there are many 
evidences of weakness amongst us which need 
not the pens of others to bring to our notice. 

No doubt acknowledgments of weaknesses 
might be made in all bodies claiming the name 
of Friends; but we need not take satisfaction 


* History of the Insane in the British Isles, p. 115, 
by Daniel Hack Tuke, M. D., F. R. C. P. 


in this for whatever declining tendencies are 
prevailing amongst ourselves. 

Perhaps in doctrines and principles we have 
succeeded in maintaining our ground in a good 
degree, throughout the past forty or fifty years, 
which is cause for thankfulness, although views 
are said to be published amongst us without ap- 
parent restriction, much in accordance with the 
new views of other Yearly Meetings. 

Again, we are told that “ Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting now has some associations established 
within its limits, which were almost unknown 
thirty-two years ago, but which tend to draw 
individuals into much creaturely activity, with- 
out waiting for the leadings of the Lord’s Holy 
Spirit, as Friends ought to do in all their relig- 
ious perfurmances.” The associations alluded 
to were not established by Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, nor have they any official connection 
with it. 

Useful services may be engaged in without 
invoking too high a claim for the service; else 
our reason, and our humanity, and citizenship, 
might be too lightly esteemed, and incumbent 
duties be neglected ; for, as a beloved Friend 
and minister once observed, “ We are not to 
expect a revelation to tell us to eat our dinner 
and thus become Ranters,” but on the other 
hand, there is cause to fear that religious ser- 
vices are undertaken without the preparatory 
experience and the call from the spirit, which 
Friends believe are essential for a furtherance 
of the Master’s cause and work in the earth. 

There is some ground for believing, that the 
same regard which the last generation held for 
the provisions of our Book of Discipline, does 
not obtain at the present time, for although 
many of our members are convinced that its 
advices and regulations are in harmony with 
the doctrines and principles we profess, there is, 
nevertheless, a growing feeling that it contem- 
plates a plane of religious life and conduct, 
which cannot be generally maintained and need 
not be attempted in the present age. 

It is true, that the spirit of the Discipline is 
not in keeping with the age, or rather the age 
is not in keeping with the spirit of the Disci- 
pline. It contemplates a maintenance of prin- 
ciples, support of testimonies, circumspection in 
daily life and conversation, and even caution in 
trade and business unacceptable to the spirit 
of the age, notwithstanding the many acknowl- 
edgments which are made as the years go by, of 
the sufferings and lapses which would have been 
avoided if the advices had been more closely 
studied and followed. 

Probably every one sees clearly how others 
should support everything in the Discipline 
which he or she approves of, and yet considers 
that there are points in it which he or she can- 
not unite sufficiently with, to support; and 
probably every one has seen some occasion in 
their lives when they felt easy to disregard some 
requirement of it, and yet the point to which ex- 
ception has been felt has no doubt greatly varied 
in different individuals. 

As a result of this chafing of the spirit of the 
age, there is an increasing desire for changes in 
some of the provisions and regulations of the 
Discipline; but whether changing the Discipline 
in the direction of less circumspect conformity 
to our professions, will be of advantage to the 
church, or whether new regulations would be 
more faithfully maintained, when inconvenient 
to observe, are matters for which there are reas- 
onable grounds for doubt. 

Touching the subject of marriage, it is gener- 
ally conceded among all religious denominations 
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that marriages of their members with those of | their day shall last, and as they continue faith- 
other denominations are adverse to the welfare | ful to the cause of their Master. Those who 
of that society, and to the religious growth of the | do not co-operate, will, in measure, frustrate or 
individuals themselves. mar the work and perhaps bring sorrow upon 


In many sections of our Society mixed mar- | themselves. 


riages have long been allowed without resulting 
in such general advantages as to commend the 
liberty granted, but there is reason to fear that 
in our own Yearly Meeting the disposition to 
discourage such marriages as decidedly as our 
present D'scipline enjoins, is weakening. 

With our profession of religion there is ap- 
parently too often an association of worldliness, 
and a distaste for the plain and simple ways of 
our profession, and whether we are always con- 
sistent in discouraging among our own members 
what we have condemned in strangers coming 
amongst us, is worthy of quiet and impartial 
consideration. 

The occupancy of important stations, and the 
participation in the work of Meetings for Disci- 
pline, and the engaging in religious service, was 
in former years more confined to persons who 
lived consistently with our Profession and were 
more imbued with the religious weight contem- 
plated in the advices of Discipline, than it is to 
be feared prevails at the present time. 

Many among us have too much love for our 
religious Society and its associations, to forsake 
them, but have too much love for the pleasures 
and attractions outside of them, to be consistent 
members of the Society, and thus, through luke- 
warmness, independence, or indifference, the 
church loses the aid and support of many who 
might have been a source of strength to those 
who labor in the harvest-field, and the individ- 
uals might, through faithfulness and obedience 
to conviction, have attained a far greater spirit- 
ual experience themselves. 

From our own circles we learn that we are 
not clear of the encouragement of music amongst 
us, but that musical instruments are in many 
houses, and parents are having their children 
instructed in the use of them, and that some 
members have attended at concerts, and there 
is reason to fear there has even been participa- 
tion in the performances. 

A love of music is an infatuation of the age, 
cultured though its nature may be, which is 
seriously injuring the community, and, in gain- 
ing the hold it has amongst us, may result in 
effects not fully appreciated by those who lend 
themselves to its influence. 

Preposterous as is the thought, that with the 
doctrines of Friends as to what spiritual wor- 
ship is acceptable to the Father in Heaven, we 
should present as worship mechanical results of 
instruments, or the trained modulations of the 
human voice; the step from family entertain- 
ment to the offering of music and singing in 
family devotion or so-called family worship, is 
a very short one, and its extension from family 
to meeting-houses in other places has often been 
quickly accomplished. 

Whether this will ever come to the Society of 
Friends in Philadelphia will depend on the faith- 
fulness of the members and their ability to with- 
stand the insidious lullings of this mental in- 
toxicant. 

Other subjects of concern and anxiety might 
be enumerated, but it is not an agreeable re- 
search to probe our weaknesses. All may know 
in their quiet moments how far they are in har- 
mony with the standard of the Society, if they 
desire truthfully to inquire in the secret of their 
hearts. 

The faithful members can only maintain the 
work committed to them while the strength of 


+. ---— 
For “THE FRIEND.” 
RAIN-BOUND. 


BY MARY ALLEN STEVENSON, 


Yes, we’ve read our Whittier’s “Snow-Bound,” 
Amidst his native hills ; 

And, still later, beauteous “ Ice-Bound,” 
By our dear Ohio’s rills. 


And these lays, so full of merit, 
Still we hear in magic strains ; 

And we wish they viewed our Rain-Bound, 
On the southern Kansas plains. 


Though such talents are denied us, 
As “The Thousand Poets” wield; 

Yet with humbler ones we enter, 
With our Rain-Bound, on the field. 


Now the rain has fallen, fallen, 
Two long days and nights as well ; 
And our prairies all are spotted 
With small lakes that wider swell. 


While the lovely, calm Spring River, 
Has become a torrent grand; 

Rushing o’er its rocky pathway, 
Overflowing banks and land. 


Here it joins another river, 
In its south and westward flight ; 
And they madly foaming, boiling, 
Hide the glittering falls from sight. 


But our Rain-Bound is forgotten, 
For the river knows no stay ; 

And we turn our faces homeward, 
This dark, dismal, dripping day. 


And, as thence we take our journey, 
We at last our theme descry, 

By the roadside, wet and Rain-Bound, 
A poor, abject group we spy. 


Through the storm, half-starved and frozen, 
They have plodded, till at length, 

Their lean ponies (weak though willing), 
Falter now, for lack of strength. 


But the poor man, looking forward, 
Longs to reach that promised land 

Now so near his sight—but torrents 
Bid him halt, with stern command. 


Blighted hopes and expectations, 
These sad faces now portray ; 

For they’re sick, and weak and hungry ; 
Starving, Rain-Bound on their way. 


Women peering from the wagon, 
Where is heard an infant’s wail ; 

Looking more fit for bed or coffin, 
Than in such a storm to quail. 


Scanty fire from one small fagot, 
Lights their tiny stove, for heat; 

While oft scantier fare and raiment, 
Show their want from head to feet. 


Oft we see these fortune seekers, 
With their herds of many head ; 
While with few their only “ Bossie” 

Labors in a pony’s stead. 


Think not this a mind-drawn picture; 
’Tis but one of hundreds more, 

Who thus traverse o’er our prairies, 
Western homesteads to secure. 


Some “ Dame Fortune” treats most kindly, 
To repay their bitter lot; 

While with others, disappointment 
Mocks them ere they reach the spot. 


And they turn away despondent, 
From “the poor man’s” only hope; 

To retrace their dismal journey, 
Though less fit with ills to cope. 


Never to know home-born comforts, 
Thus their dreary lives are past 


In their search for “land of promise” 
May they gain a home at last. 


Now, when “Snow” or “Ice” or Rain-Bo 
~Bou 
Our warm fires and homes invite ; * 
Let us think of those less favored, 
Who are Rain-Bound thus to-night, 


Varck, Kas., Third Mo. 7, 1892. 


SELEcrEp, 
WHEN TO SAY «NO.” 


“No” is a very little word; 
In one short breath we say it— 
Sometimes ’tis wrong, but often right; 
So let me justly weigh it. : 
“No” I must say when asked to swear, 
And “No” when asked to gamble; 
“No” when strong drink I’m urged to share: 
“No” to a Sunday ramble! f 


“No,” though I’m tempted sore to lie 
Or steal, and then conceal it ; 
And “ No” to sin when darkness hides, 
And I alone should feel it. 
Whenever sinners would entice 
My feet from paths of duty. 
“No,” I unhesitatingly ery— 
“No, not for price or booty.” 


God watches how this little word 
By every one is spoken, 

And knows those children as his own, 
By this one simple token. 

Who promptly utters “ No” to wrong, 
Says “ Yes” to right, as surely— 
That child has entered wisdom’s ways, 

And treads her path securely. 


—Golden Hours. 
A Little Story. 


Four stalwart men sat around the fire in the 
old homestead in Connecticut. They had come 
home for a family reunion, bringing their wives 
with them. They were all on the bright side 
of thirty-five, and altogether a “ very likely ” set 
—honest, upright, industrious, Christian. Their 
mother, a vigorous woman for her years, wel- 
comed them, and could not do enough for them to 
make their home-coming pleasant. Their father 
had been many years dead. 

One of the daughters-in-law, in moving around 
the room, paused at the window to look out on 
the landscape. It was snowing heavily, but 
there was no wind. - Across the road that ran 
past the house she saw a big wood-pile, and at 
the wood-pile was a woman using the axe. She 
looked more closely; it could not be her hus 
band’s mother! She looked again through the 
blinding flakes. Yes, certainly it was the mother 
of these four stalwart men. 

She crossed the room to where her husband 
was sitting, led him to the window, pointed to 
ward the wood-pile, only saying: 

“ John, look at your mother!” 

John quickly got his hat and went to li 
mother’s aid, while his wife pondered on what 
had made her wonder through many years 
John was kind, true, a “good provider,” a just 
man; but he allowed his wife, unless she pte 
tested against it, to bring in the wood, to split 
the kindling, to wade through the snow in hang 
ing out her clothes, to do any kind of hard, rough 
work she would do, while he sat quietly by the 
fire and saw her do it. 4 

She had trained him, in a measure, to do his 
part of the chores and relieve her, and whet 
she saw his old mother splitting wood in the 
snow-storm, rather than call on her sons to do 
it, she understood how her troubles had come 
about. The mother had not brought up het 

boys to be considerate and helpful, and to do 
their part in the general work of the househo 
— Exchange. 
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One of The Impossible Things. 


By WILLIAM C. WILKINSON. 


Oriental Lesson-Lights. 


“Come Ye to the Waters.”—Whothat has ever 
sat under the ragged shelter of bamboo and 
matting, that feebly attempts to afford a screen 
from the sun’s rays in an Eastern bazaar, re- 
















































To secure obedience from your children or 
your upils to another than yourself. “ Not 
transferable” is the brand of Nature on every 
kind of personal influence or authority. There 
are some impossible things, however, which it is 
well to attempt. But it is not well for a father 
to attempt transferring the authority by which 
he succeeds in getting himself obeyed to any 
uiher person whatever, not even to the mother. 
[tis not well for a principal teacher to attempt 
to make his assistant obeyed by his scholars. 
Itisnot simply impossible because it is so diffi- 
cult;rather, it is impossible because it is contrary 
tonature. It had better not even be attempted. 

True, it is exceedingly important that moth- 
eschould be obeyed by their children. And 
it is exceedingly important that assistant teach- 
es should be obeyed by their pupils. But the 
ficulty of authority, the capacity to command, 
san original gift. It cannot be imparted. It 
cannot be simulated. There is an infallible in- 
tinct by which those who are to be governed 
recognize those who are to govern them. It is 
instinctive to obey when the right person bids. 
If the mother has the natural gift of authority 
she will he obeyed by her children. If not, not. 
No intervention of the father will avail on her be- 
halfif that natural gift be wanting. Ifthe father 
be present he may, to be sure, enforce the moth- 
er’s requirement ; but it is then not the mother 
but the father that the child obeys. Watch if, 
in the father’s absence, the child is at all more 
obedient on the next occasion to the mother. 
The father’s interference to attempt making the 
mother’s authority respected will serve only to 
render her infirmity more painfully evident to 
the child. It will surely in the end diminish 
instead of increasing, the child’s disposition to 
obey. The same thing holds true of the several 
relations between principal and assistant teach- 
ers and their pupils. 

Hardly anything can be imagined more irrita- 
ting to children than to be subjected to the 
management of persons disposed to demand but 
incapable of commanding obedience. Mothers 
that are not endowed with the original gift of 
authority would do more wisely not to attempt 
to exercise authority. It only exasperates with- 
out subduing. A better way is to win influence 
with the woman’s and the mother’s beautiful 
arts of affectionate persuasion. Influence may 
be more or less effectual. It may grow from less 
tomore. But authority is completely effectual 
oritis worthless, It seldom changes in amount 
except to become less and less. 

At all events it is an axiom-a first principle 
never to be brought into question—that one person 
cannot cause a second person to be obeyed by 
a third— The Independent. 
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the water-bearer, as he perambulates the narrow 
streets? “Ho! every one that is athirst, come, 
drink water; come, drink sherbet, the price is 
naught, the water is good. Praised be Allah! 
the sherbet is good. In the name of the proph- 
et, come, buy and drink!” Thus, with Oriental 
dignity in his gait, the water-bearer steps along, 
a goat-skin bottle of water slung on his left 
shoulder, with the neck or mouth hanging down 
in front, and often a jar or keg of sherbet strap- 
ped on his right side, and a drinking-vessel in 
his hand. For the smallest of Turkish coins, 
—for a para,—he pours forth his refreshing 
draught, which no good Moslem quaffs without 
giving praise to Allah. To such a purveyor 
the prophet here compares himself. He stands 
in some conspicuous spot in the great thorough- 
fare of life, and calls on the passers-by, wearied 
and worn with the heat of the way. He invites 
their attention to the refreshment they so much 
need, of which he assures them there is a goodly 
supply at hand, so that they may, if they will, 
“Taste, be thankful, and pass on.” But he bids 
them drink freely, unlike the sherbet-seller, with- 
out money and without price. The wine and 
milk, in the days of Isaiah, would take the place 
of the sherbet, the sweet-flavored and slightly 
acid non-intoxicant drink of the modern Moslem. 


“Wherefore Do Ye Spend [ Hebrew, “ weigh” ] 
Money for that which is Not Bread?”—Here 
again we are reminded of Oriental customs. 
Money was not counted; it was weighed. In 
fact, it could not be counted; for the ancients 
had no coins, in our sense of the word, before the 
time of the Persian monarchy. Darius Hystas- 
pes (B. C. 521) is the first monarch who is 
known to have issued a coinage ; and his “ darics,” 
as they are called, both gold and silver, are well 
known. They are only stamped on one side, 
and bear a figure of the king kneeling, and bend- 
ing a bow. Before this, the nearest approach 
to our idea of coinage were the stamped weights 
used in Babylonia and Egypt. These are found 
in the very earliest period of Egyptian and 
Babylonian civilization. The shekel was the 
recognized weight, and pieces of silver—it might 
be bars, as in China, ingots, or, as in Africa, 
rings of metal—were weighed in the balance. 
The custom of weighing the purchase-money 
in any transaction has come down to our own 
times. So varied and confused is the coinage 
in the East, and so clipped and mutilated are 
even the best coins (for the filing off of small 
portions of each piece is a habitual practice with 
dishonest traders), that it is impossible to as- 
certain the true value unless by weight.—H. B. 
Tristram, in the S. 8. Times. 

Ix our present age, light within, a law within, 
spirit within, Christ within, is the scoffing of some, 
and little regarded by many: but whether they 

how it or not, I must tell them, they scoff and 
ilight the chiefest treasure that ever the soul of 
thy man was possessed of ; they slight the talent 
that God hath given to every man to improve, 
order to our rising from our fall, and returning 
our native country, to live under the gov- 
‘ment of the eternal spirit; whosoever is with- 
out spirit and light within, is without God in 
the world. Tuke away this treasure, and we 
shall have nothing in us that is good, we shall 
left quite graceless.— Hugh Turford. 


sesiaheiincetillipiaieinactitsie 

REsTRAINT is one of the essentials of the right 
training of others, as well as the right training 
of one’s self. But no one is ever incited to good 
action by simple self-restraint, or by having re- 
strictions imposed upon him by some one else. 
It is often said that children brought up very 
strictly are sure to burst their bonds in time 
and quickly go astray. And it is true that 
nothing is more dispiriting to a child than the 
consciousness that his parents make no other 
effort to help him to do right than hindering 
him from doing wrong. Many a parent acts as 
if his duty to his child were completed in the 


members not the sonorous and ceaseless ery of 


steamer Olympian, for Victoria, B. C. 
an hour before sunset on the 20th of Eighth 





use of the word “don’t;” and many a child is 
thereby left to dodge blindly about among the 
innumerable negations or prohibitions without 
being furnished with any positive principle to 
guide him out through the maze toward the open 
road of righteousness. Let any parent who has 
erred in this matter of incessant “don’t-ing,” or 
nagging, try the experiment of saying “don’t” 
to himself before he says “don’t” to his child. 
Then let him try the experiment of sympatheti- 
cally helping the child onward toward the right, 
instead of exclusively restricting him from the 
wrong. It is pretty certain that he will find 
that he and the child will come closer together, 


and that together they will move onward and 


upward. 
For “THE FRIEND.” 
British Canadian Travel. 


The average first-class traveller across the 
British American possessions west of Canada 


finds his experiences closely narrowed to the 
strip of country traversed by the main line of 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad. 


This huge artery of travel has as yet sent out 


few branches into the vast adjacent territory, 
and for hundreds of miles passes through an 


uninhabited wilderness of plain and mountain, 
possessing nothing to tempt or feed the tourist’s 


curiosity beyond the range of an observation 
car. 


A narrative of one’s experiences in this 
trans-continental journey rarely shifts the scene 
more than a mile north or south of the railroad, 
and I can think of no better way to introduce 


and acquaint you with the subject in this paper 


than by making copious extracts from my diary 


and note-book. 


My British Canadian journey may be said to 
have begun when I took the Puget Sound 
About 


Month, 1891, the Olympian left her wharf at 


Seattle, and, seated on the upper deck, I bade 


my first adieu to the States across the rose-tinted 
waters of the Sound. 

Seattle, the five-year wonder of the West, is, 
like Tacoma, built in a sheltered, hilly arm of 


the bay, surrounded on all sides by splendid 
snow and firclad mountain ranges, of which you 
get grand views from the lofty parts of the 
city. 


Everything seemed to contribute in making 
my adieu to the United States a pleasant and 
inspiring one; the sun, the full moon, the sky, 
clouds, snow peaks, hills and shores made the 
most memorable sunset picture I ever saw. It 
is impossible to exaggerate the magnificent 
color effects of Puget Sound sunsets. I watched 
the boat drive through till midnight, then went 
to bed on the floor, with satchel as my pillow, 
but slept little. Got to Victoria about 3:30 A.M. 
So quiet a place of its size we have not in 
America. It has 15,000 inhabitants, but I wan- 
dered about its dark, deserted streets after a four 
o’clock breakfast, till five, seeing no man. Then 
a stray Chinaman with half-grown pig slung on 
a pole, tottered along a cross street. 

Victoria is the sleepiest place of a morning 
one can imagine possible, so near Seattle. The 
people here sit up very late, which perhaps ac- 
counts for it. The town was very lively indeed 
when-I came down Main Street to board the 
Yosemite for Vancouver, at 1 A. M. 

While not decidedly so, Victoria is more 
English-like than Vancouver; one-half of its 
population are unmistakably Britishers. Ca- 
nadian and United States money here are ona 
par. When I paid for my breakfast I got a 
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Canadian quarter or “two-bit” piece, a United 
States nickel and dime, and a Canada ten-cent 
piece in exchange for a Bland dollar. The soil 
around Victoria is much of it very good, but 
stony, and the general appearance of the coun- 
try and vegetation similar to the best parts of 
New England. English writers say it resembles 
many parts of the motherland, not only in this 
respect, but that the climate during the year is 
almost identical with the English, without its 
terrible fogs. There is some farming and gar- 
dening done in the surrounding country, and 
the grazing of sheep and cattle is considerable, 
but for some unaccountable reason Victoria 
largely depends on California for her supplies 
of fruit and vegetables. The live people of the 
city are Yankees and Chinamen, whose enter- 
prise, curbed by the soberness, slowness and 
solidity of the English, makes it a safer average 
place for investment or settlement than other 
of the Pacific coast cities at the present time. 
On the 21st took boat Yosemite about midnight 
for Vancouver; got a good berth on cushion 
seat in the cabin, waking at 5 A. M., just as the 
sun burst up across St. George’s Bay. Went 
outside and writ foregoing, in view of the quiet 
spread of the waters, blue, snow-tipped moun- 
tains and azure sky. But for those high white 
flashes of snow, the low foam-wake of the steamer 
and the dim sierra of confronting mountains, 
we would seem not floating here but to glide 
through an ethereal medium. 

The breakfast gong puts a momentary stop 
to such thoughts; but now, as we round a pic- 
turesque point of rocks and drive into the re- 
luctant fog, it is intensified. At twenty minutes 
of eight we plunge into a destructive-looking 
fog bank—seem to be driving on rocks—turn to 


right by a beautiful promontory, and over the 
tree tops see the spires of Vancouver. 
A tea-ship is unloading in the land-locked 


harbor. But we have had no breakfast, and 
leaving the crowded wharves with their medley 
of Japs, Chinamen, fish crows, gulls and Indians 
I seek a restaurant. I am surprised to see no 
solicitation on the part of hackmen. They have 
a beseeching look, that’s all. The English ob- 
serve more propriety in publicthan Americans. 
Like Victoria, Vancouver is a very quiet place, 
big, overgrown city that it is, and terminal too 
of the great transcontinental route between 
Asia and Europe. It boasts 15,000 people, 
many of whom are absent. In 1886 the site of 
Vancouver was occupied by a dense forest. At 
present it contains squares of splendid build- 
ings, which, owing to the present depression of 
values in the northwest, are practically tenant- 
less. You may look down some streets for 
squares and possibly see there one wagon and a 
half-dozen of men. This is all the more notice- 
able from the size and number of the business 
houses towering along the streets. 

Either these English do very little business, 
or they have a sly, quiet way of doing it, totally 
unlike the bluster and din of the Yankee mer- 
chant. 

There are plenty of typical Englishwomen 
in Vancouver. We have nothing in the States 
in the line of robust, springing, energetic woman- 
hood, that compares favorably with John Bull’s 
daughters, except, as I have always said, in 
Frisco, where live the stateliest, healthfullest, 
handsomest lot of women in the world. 

I am writing this on False Creek bridge, 
which connects the island (for such it is), on 
which the city stands, with the main-land. A 
pair of loving young Indians are staring at me 
as they pass by. Fish crows wheel about my 


suspicious head and clamorously light on the 
mussel-flats by the bridge, and a cool, salt air 
from across the snowy mountains and inter- 
vening bay blows full in the face its joyous ex- 
hilaration. They are burning the woods on the 
other side. That’s the way to clear land where, 
despite myriad saw-mills and charcoal burners, 
timber is a burden to the real estate man and 
speculator, and the bane of northwest agricul- 
ture. It is here, as at Tacoma and Seattle, an 
ever-rising smoke among the tree-laden suburbs 
and ever-rising houses in the denuded town lots. 
Not a tree of the splendid spruce, hemlock and 
pine forest dare they leave standing alone, for 
so shallow-rooted are these stately evergreens, 
the first gale sends them to earth when they 
have lost the shelter and support of their com- 
rades. So rare is it to find native deciduous 
trees in this country, the people seem to forget 
to plant them, and these new-born cities of the 
West present in consequence a most bare, un- 
lovely look to an Eastern man. The cost of 
completely clearing a piece of timber land for 
gardening or building purposes, often exceeds 
$250 per acre. The finest logs from this may 
be worth $50 per acre; but unless near the 
water they are worthless, and are burnt. The 
stumps, often twelve feet high, and as many in 
diameter, are blown to pieces with dynamite. 
Fir logs 300 feet long and averaging six feet in 
diameter throughout are frequently found. Be- 
fore the late reaction in business and the South 
American revolutions, the saw-mills here did an 
immense business, six or eight vessels often 
loading at once for foreign and domestic ports. 

Eighth Month 22d. After breakfast, wishing 
to post a letter, 1 am suddenly reminded as I 
stick the United States stamp to it, that I am in 
a foreign country; so I go to the post-office, ask 
the clerk for a stamp large enough to carry a 
message over the border, and give her a dime. 
She says it is three cents, gives me a three-cent 
stamp with the Jubilee Queen on it, two one- 
cent stamps, ditto, and a nickel. Now, such a 
thing as a penny or cent is not so much as 
named among the people in the “ boom” coun- 
try, from Texas all around the southern and 
western border to Winnipeg. If the small boy 
of these regions wants a stick of candy he begs 
a nickel and gets five. Penny newspapers are 
out of the question, and buying a postal card 
means getting a block of five, or two two-cent 
stamps, by way of change. They have copper 
mines out there but nu coppers. I received, as 
special token of regard, a Canadian penny from 
a gentleman at Banff, who said he had carried 
it for years. 

This afternoon walked out through Stanley 
Park to a rustic-seated promontory of English 
Bay and look back on the track to Victoria. 
The far-away mountains and more distant flecks 
of snow that shroud Mount Baker, present a 
dark, undulating margin between the water and 
the sky. A real Song-Sparrow gives a mid-air 
somersault and song-burst among the bushes, 
and a bona fide Fish-Hawk sails along shore in 
querulous anxiety for her young. The first 
reminds me of native land, the second of home, 
third of America. I turn: at my back’stands 
the dark forest, revealing those unmistakable 
characters which are found alone on the Ameri- 
can shores of the Pacific Ocean. 

The famous forests of the Cascades, seen su-, 
perficially, appear stunted by the immensity of 
their expanse and surroundings, but enter them 
and be undeceived. 

The taller firs range from 200 to 300 feet in 
height, and in a primeval forest untouched by 


axe or fire there are few below 250 feet, 
to the thick shade, perennial dam 
genial climate of this region, the yi 
present a scene of lavish, superabundant growth 
strongly reminding one of the tropics, 

2:20 p.m. Traine of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad is just moving out, and for the first 
time since Third Month 26th, I set face east- 
ward and homeward. It is nearly 3,000 miley 
to Montreal, and the longest railway line in the 
world lies between this spot and home, 

The Canadian Pacific was begun in 1868 
the Canadian Government. Owing to the 
ged, unexplored nature of much of the coup 
and the political corruption finally creeping jp. 
to the management and giving of contracts th 
Government, in 1881, handed over the concern 
to a company of capitalists. Several hundred 
miles of railway had long been in operation 
in Eastern Canada. The continuation of this 
had been carried on by the Government to 
Lake Winnipeg, and another section of 213 
miles built from Vancouver eastward to Kam- 
loops, in British Columbia. The new Company 
undertook to build the remaining two thousand 
miles, receiving from the Government a number 
of privileges and immunities, with twenty-five 
million dollars in money and twenty-five million 
acres of agricultural land. 

The last rail of the completed line was laid 
at Eagle Pass, in the Gold Range of British 
Columbia, in Eleventh Month, 1883, the Com. 
pany then controlling 4,300 miles of track, 
The earnings of the road in 1889 were sixteen 


millions of dollars, with profits of six’ millions, 
(To be continued.) 


The Lost Boy. 


From a letter of Samuel Baker, at Hoshangs- 
bad we gather the following :—Little Lal lived 
at Itarsi, a town in Central India. When he 
was quite a little boy he was out playing near 
the well. He had not much clothing on; buat 
his mother was proud of her boy, and had put 
some jewellery on his hands, legs and neck, 9 
that he might look well. A fakir happened to 
come that way, and seeing the ornaments, thought 
“Here is a prize for me!” So poor little 
was carried off by this religious beggar, and 
together they wandered about the country til 
at last they were far away from Itarsi. Some 
times people would come to the little lad and 
ask him his name and where he lived. At 
first he would tell them as much as he could, 
but as he grew bigger he thought it was best 
say nothing about it, and when people asked 
him who his father was, he pretended not 
know. So at last the fakir thought he had fir 
gotten all about his home and his friends, so 
as he wanted to go a long way by train, 
thought it would be safe to take Lal, who bal 
now grown to be quite a big boy, with him pas 
Itarsi, the station for Lal’s home. When they 
got to the station from which they were to start, 
Lal asked a porter what places they would pas 
on the way to Cawnpore, and finding that Itani, 
where his own home was, would be one, he 
up his mind to get free if he could when 
got there. On the way he kept asking the 
sengers when they would come to Itarsi, and# 
last they got there. They had to wait here,® 
Lal and the fakir got out and went togethers 
little beyond the station. “ Now,” said the boy, 
“this is my home. My father’s name 1s . 
Mal, and I mean to go and find him’ 
fakir got frightened, and began to talk s 
to the boy, so that people passing by stopped 
watch, and there was soon a little crowd. 
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then one and another recognized Lal, though 
he had grown bigger, and he knew some of them. 
The police came along and said that both the 
fykir and Lal would have to go to the — 
gation. The fakir said that the boy belonged 
to him, while Lal declared that he had been 
olen away when he was a little boy, and now 
he had got back to hisown home. Some of his 
old playmates were brought, and he was able 
tel their names. But when his mother came, 
[al had grown so big, and his hair was so long, 
just 88 the fakirs wear it, that she did not feel 


‘gre. But she knew that her boy had two 


marks, one on his body, and the other on his 
head, and if Lal had these marks, then he was 
jrlal. They found the marks, and the mother 
owned her son. Then said the boy, “ Follow 
pe,and I will lead you to my home.” Soa 

crowd set out from the police-station, Lal 
leading the way, police following, and keeping 
back the people. He soon brought them to the 
old house, and then, sitting down as if to claim 
itas his own, he told them all about his having 
heen stolen, and showed them the well where 
he was playing when the fakir came and took 
him away. Lal’s father was so joyful that he 
said he would not punish the fakir. He had 
feared he would never see his boy again, and 
he was so glad that the fakir did not kill poor 
little Lal for the sake of the jewellery, as often 
happens. In his great love for his son he for- 
got the wrong done to him by the fakir, and his 
heart had no room except for joy and thankful- 
ness that his long-lost boy was found. He felt 
now like the father who said “ This my son was 
dead and is alive again; he was lost, and is 
found.”—The London Friend. 


s For “ THE FRIEND.” 
On the Wrong Side. 


Many years ago a meeting was held at a cer- 
tain town in Scotland, to consider what ought 
to be done to check the drunkenness of the 
lace, at which a very eminent and godly min- 
ister of one of the churches in the locality occu- 
pied the chair and addressed the meeting as 
follows : 


“We are met in very solemn circumstances. 


You know how very drunken the population of 


this place has become, and we must do some- 
thing to arrest the tide that is coming in so 
wiftly and strong. Now, I do not believe in 
extreme measures, or in those who can take 
drink moderately sacrificing their moderate use 
of it, but still we are met together to consult in 
sich a way, that while we reserve all our rights, 
We may yet stay the evil that is setting in.” 
“That's right,” said a drunken man in the 
meeting, “ you are on our side, minister.” The 
man stood up with a face as white as pa- 
per, and, looking at the drunkard, said, “ Well, 
iam on your side, 1 am on the wrong side, 
and Iam a total abstainer from this hour.” 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


Poisonous Secretions of Toads.—That Shake- 
speare was correct in saying that the toad sweats 
Yenom is claimed by some correspondents of 
the Laneet who states that the toad does secrete 
‘venom of a tolerably powerful character. In- 

of this secretion taking place, as in the 

case of snakes, entirely through the salivary 
glands, it is actually secreted by the skin, so 
that the word “sweated” is most accurately de- 
“riptive. This secretion, Dr. Guthrie states, 
occurs in the toad through the parotid 
the venom being a thick, milky fluid, 
¢ the juice of dandelion stalks in taste and 










































appearance. When injected under the skin, it 
kills small birds in six minutes, and dogs and 
guinea-pigs in half an hour to an hour and a 
half. The symptoms in birds are loss of co- 
ordination followed by death: In guinea-pigs 
convulsions; and in the dog depression, vomiting 
and intoxication. Dr. Guthrie kept a small 
toad in a cage with some lizards, and one of 
them, having bitten the toad, became convulsed 
and died in less than two minutes. His dog 
having seized a toad was attacked by instanta- 
neous and profuse salivation, violent vomiting, 
and collapse. He also noticed that the venom 
has a most powerful local action on the skin, so 
that after carrying a toad in his hand it tingled 
and felt numb, with slight swelling and dryness 
of the skin, which lasted for several hours. 

The Discoloration of Water—One of the most 
remarkable instances of discoloration of sea water 
is reported from Port Jackson, the harbor of 
Sydney, N.S. W. Suddenly the water presented 
in places the color of blood. This was found to 
be due to the invasion or rapid development 
of a microscopic Glenodium, which in the course 
of a few days destroyed half of the shore an- 
imals. Nearly all the bivalves in the place 
which it affected died-the oyster beds being 
seriously injured, mainly, it is believed, owing 
to the molluscs having swallowed it in that un- 
critical fashion in which a graping shell-fish take 
in what is good, bad and indifferent, though 
the sea, fortunately, seldom contains anything 
noxious to the life it nourishes. This observation 
may explain the sudden disappearance of oysters 


from localities where they formerly abounded.— 
Publie Opinion. 


Elements of Success—Mark Holmes was not a 
young man of brilliant parts. He was an indefati- 
gable worker, and his ideals as to quality of work 
in what he did were of the highest. He wrote a 
— legible, clear and rapid hand. His short- 

and writing was like engraving, his typewriting 
was faultless, The drawings he made in the first 
year of his scientific course he presented, by request 
of the professor, to the college in which he was a 
student, as models for other students to emulate. 
His recitations were invariably prepared with care, 
and his deportment was beyond criticism. 

Yet when he saw young men in his classes with 
talents so much more showy and brilliant than his, 
he was inclined to despond as to his success in life. 
He was rather slow of speech, and found his pleas- 
ure in literary companionship with authors in their 
books rather than with the young men about him. 
He was not a “a jolly good fellow.” He did not 
smoke cigars, or carry a cane, or take a drink, or 
sing a comic song, or go on a lark. There was no 
fun in these things to him. 

Fortunately he had a friend some years older 
than himself with whom he discussed his future 
with perfect frankness. At the conclusion of one 
of their talks this friend said to him: 

“You need have no misgivings as to your future. 
With you character will be as large a factor in your 
success as education, family, or general ability. 
What the world needs is men who can be trusted, 
who can be depended on, whose integrity is firm, 
whose honesty is incorruptible, whose escutcheon 
is spotless. I am glad you are not brilliant. Many 
a young man has been wrecked by the possession 
of shining abilities, unbalanced by sterling virtue 
and established principle. You have only to go 
on as you are now doing, and the way will open 
before you; positions will seek you, and you will 
perhaps slowly but surely rise to the level you are 
capable of reaching by the simple force of your 
character and your manhood.” — Christian Advo- 
cate. 





Items. 


A Chinese Hospital_—There is in Brooklyn, No. 
45 Hicks Street, a Chinese hospital with a Chinese 
resident physician, Chinese Christian nurses, but 
projected and cared for by American Christians. 
It is hard to get a Chinaman into an ordinary hos- 
pital, and the Chinamen themselves have a preju- 
dice against these institutions. This hospital, how- 
ever, though only thirteen months old, has had 
sixty-two patients, and has made such an impres- 
sion upon the Chinamen themselves that the Chi- 
nese merchants in New York have voluntarily 
given $1,330 of the $2,900 expended for its support. 
The resident physician is the first Chinese graduate 
of an American medical school. The hospital is 
non-sectarian, and deserves to be appreciated. 


Testimony of J. G. Whittier —The British Friend 
prints the following letter, addressed to its new 
editor, William E. Turner, by our friend J. G. 
Whittier: 

“My DEAR FRIEND :—I have been an attentive 
and interested reader of the British Friend; and I 
have reason to believe that in thy hands it will 
continue to maintain the principles and testimonies 
of the Society of Friend; especially the doctrine of 
the Divine Immanence, the inward Word and 
Teacher, the root doctrine of Quakerism, without 
which the Society has no right to exist as a dis- 
tinct body. 

“There are unmistakable indications, at the pres- 
ent time, that many professing with us are abandon- 
ing, or holding loosely this vital doctrine, and it 
seems important that a Friend’s journal should 
speak with no uncertain voice in regard to it. 

“The life-long mission of George Fox was to 
proclaim this great truth; and as he pointed to the 
witness of it in the hearts of his hearers, multitudes 
were led to embrace it; and I cannot doubt, that 
if as faithfully maintained in this day, it would 
find a response in the spiritual yearnings of many, 
not only within our own pale, but in other denomi- 
nations, who in this time ef unrest and enquiry, 
are turning to this doctrine as the Stronghold of 
Christianity. 

“T am, very sincerely, thy friend, 

“Joun G. WHITTIER.” 
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We have been much encouraged by the re- 
sponses received to the appeal on behalf of the 
sufferers from famine in Russia, published in 
our issue of Third Month 5th. In addition to 
several subscriptions from members of his own 
Monthly Meeting, which have been placed in 
the hands of the Editor, he has received contri- 
butions from Chester, Greene and Westmore- 
land Counties, Pa., Pittsburgh ; Salem, Flush- 
ing and Cincinnati, Ohio; and Mooresville, In- 
diana—in all amounting to about $300. 

One of these contributors, in the letter ac- 
companying his donation, says, that when he 
first started in business about twenty years ago, 
he had nothing in the way of property, and he 
covenanted with his Heavenly Father, that 
whatever of worldly goods was entrusted to his 
care, he would try and employ it in doing good, 
as he had opportunity. The notice in “THE 
FRIEND,” he thought, furnished him with an 
opportunity of doing a little “through those 
with whom I[ am in unity by convincement, yet 
remote from any Meeting of Friends, with whom 
I can meet or have outward membership, yet 
one in spirit. I feel that they are the circum- 
cision which worship God in the spirit and re- 
joice in Christ Jesus and have no confidence in 
the flesh.” 

The London Friend of 4th of Third Month, 
gives some information of the movements of the 
deputation sent to Russia by English Friends. 
It says that a letter received from E. W. Brooks 
and dated the 22d of last month, speaks of the 
warm welcome accorded to himself and his 
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companion by Count Heiden and his friends on 
their arrival at Petersburgh on the 19th of that 
month, and states that they were in good health 
and had accomplished their journey without un- 
due fatigue. 


After interviews with Pastor Francis, they grant- 
ed him sums of money for two villages in the Oren- 
burg district, in terrible distress from hunger and 
typhus. A sum was also granted to a pastor from 
the government of Samara, who had travelled to 
the capital to try and raise afund for the distressed 
peasantry of his district. 

Our friends intend to proceed with the least pos- 
sible delay to the governments of Saratof, Samara, 
Kazan, and Orenburg, which are four of the “ worst 
and most heavily-afilicted districts.” They forward 
a letter addressed to them by a lady who is work- 
ing in the government of Samara, in which she 
states that as the monthly allowance of food grant- 
ed by the Zemstvos is usually consumed by the 
middle of the month at latest, the peasantry suffer 
terrible privations during the days that ensue be- 
fore the next allowance is received. Speaking of 
some of these, she enquires: ‘‘ What becomes of 
them during the last ten days of the month?” and 
in answer cites the case of a man who was accus- 
tomed to walk several versts daily to the local dis- 
tributor for a miserable pittance of bread for him- 
self and his children, consisting of about a quarter 
of a pound for each. He was at last found lying 
exhausted by the roadside, and was taken to the 
village priest, who tried to revive him, but he had 
no sooner partaken of food than he was seized with 
cramp and died. A young mother walking home 
in intensely cold weather after coming for help, 
pressed her infant to her, to warm it with the heat 
of her body, its clothing being insufficient, but by 
the time she regained her home the little one was 
beyond the reach ot suffering. Many of the people 
are obliged to go barefoot, and in other ways are 
very insufficiently clad, having for the last three 
years, owing to their extreme poverty, been unable 
to purchase underclothing. 

In conclusion, E. W. Brooks speaks of the need 
of further prompt help, and of the apprehension of 
“what must happen at the break up of the frost, 
when all the land transit of food will become im- 
possible for at least a month,” adding, “if the heart 
of the great city of London could be moved so as to 
induce large donations from city bankers and mer- 
chants, we should then feel liberated to give with 
a freer hand, and thousands of lives might be saved 
which I fear will now be lost.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srares.—The President has issued an ex- 
ecutive order continuing in force, with certain modi- 
fications, the existing rules and regulations regarding 
the sale of intoxicating liquors in Alaska with a view 
toa more strict enforcement of the act of Congress 
= the sale of intoxicating liquors in that 

erritory, except for medicinal, mechanical or scien- 
tific purposes. 

On the 15th inst. President Harrison issued procla- 
mations to Colombia, Hayti and Venezuela, declaring 
the duties set forth in Section 3 of the Tariff act of 
1890 in force as to sugar, molasses, coffee and hides. 

In the House, on the 16th inst., the Committee on 
Territories reported a bill for the admission of New 
Mexico and Arizona as States of the Union. They 
were placed on the calendar. 

A dispatch from Washington dated the 20th inst., 
says, Representative Andrew, of Boston, has com- 
pleted the report upon his bill, “ To exclude political 
influence in the employment of laborers under the 
authority of the United States,” and will submit it to 
the House to-morrow. The bill, according to the re 
ports he has received, will affect some 21,000 employés, 
and will require that henceforth they shall be ap- 
pointed or employed without regard to political con- 
sideration. 

The General Freight Department of the Union Pa- 
cific Railway has compiled a statement of the acreage 
and condition of winter wheat in the counties in Kan- 
sas through which the road runs. The statement 
shows that the acreage in the 32 counties traversed 
by the road is 1,447,000, an increase of 100,000 over 
last year’s acreage. 

The Texas Bureau of Agriculture has received sam- 


ples of flax, grown in that State, which is claimed to 
be equal to the Irish flax. It is said to be more profit- 
able than cotton, and will grow anywhere in Texas. 

Coal has been discovered beneath the town of Pin- 
conning, Michigan. 

A rich deposit of zinc ore is reported to have been 
found at Rockfield, Indiana. 

A vein of silver quartz was recently struck in the 
village of Lincoln, Missouri, while a well was being 
drilled. The ore is said to be as rich as that of any 
Colorado mine. 

The general offices of the Frankfort Lottery in 
Louisville, Kentucky, were closed on the 17th inst., 
and it is believed that they will remain closed perma- 
nently. 

A cable message from the European Union of As- 
tronomers to John Ritchie, Jr., announces the discov- 
ery, on the evening of the 18th inst., of two new comets 
and one asteroid. One comet is a return of Win- 
necke’s periodical comet, and was discovered at Vi- 
enna. 

The second comet was discovered by W. F. Den- 
nington, an amateur astronomer, of Bristol, England. 
It is described as faint, with a northwesterly motion of 
nearly a degree a day. 

The asteroid is of the twelfth magnitude, and was 
discovered by Dr. Wolf, of Heidelberg. It is No. 325. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 504, which is 
11 less than during the previous week, and 41 more 
than during the corresponding period last year. Of 
the foregoing, 259 were males and 245 females; 69 
died of pneumonia; 55 of consumption; 45 of diseases 
of the heart; 28 of diphtheria; 22 of apoplexy; 19 of 
bronchitis; 18 of scarlet fever; 17 of convulsions; 16 
of inanition; 15 of old age; 14. of marasmus; 13 of 
inflammation of the brain; 13 of croup; 12 of typhoid 
fever and 10 of Bright’s disease. 

Markets, &ec.—U. 8. 2’s, 100 a 102; 4’s, reg., 1153 a 
1163 ; coupon, 116} a 1174; currency 6’s, 109 a 118. 

CoTTon was quiet, but steady, on a basis of 7c. per 
pound for middling uplands, 

FEED.— Winter bran, in bulk, $17.00 a $19.00 ; spring 
bran, in bulk, $17.00 a $18.00. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $2.75 a 
$3.25; do. do., extras, $3.40 a $3.65; No.2 winter 
family, $3.75 a $4.00; Pennsylvania, roller, straight, 
$4.25 a $4.50; Western winter, clear, $4.15 a $4.40; 
do. do., straight, $4.50 a $4.65; winter patent, $4.65 
a $4.90; Minnesota, clear, $4.15 a $4.40; do., straight, 
$4.50 a $4.75; do., patent, $4.75 a $5.00; Minneapolis 
favorite brands, higher. Rye flour moved slowly, at 
$4.25 per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 

GrRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 99} a 994 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 453 a 45} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 353 a 36 cts. 

Beer CatTrLe.—Extra, 5 a 5} cts; good, 4} a 43 
cts.; medium, 44 a 42 cts.; common, 3} a 4 cts.; culls, 
3} a 34 cts.; fat cows, 25 a 3} cts. 

SHEEP AND Lamss.— Extra, 6} a 63 cts.; good, 53 a 
6 cts.; medium, 5} a 5} cts.; common, 4) a 5 cts.; 
culls, 34 a 4} cts.; lambs, 5 a 7# cts. 

Ho«Gs.—Chicagos, 7} a 7% cts.; State, 6} a 64 cts.; 
Western, 7 a 7} cts. 

Foreign.—In the British House of Commons on 
the 21st inst., Balfour, the Government leader, moved 
the expulsion of George Woodyat Hastings (Liberal), 
member for the Eastern Division of Worcestershire, 
who, on the 11th inst., was convicted, on his plea of 
guilty, of appropriating to his own use certain moneys 
and securities which he had received in his capacity 
as trustee under the will of John Brown, and who was 
sentenced to five years’ penal servitude. 

Gladstone said he thought Balfour had arrived at 
the right conclusion as to the action the House should 
take in the matter. 

The motion was adopted in silence, and Hastings 
ceased to be a member of Parliament. 

The cattle market in Glasgow, which was closed 
because of the prevalence of the foot and mouth dis- 
ease, was re-opened on the 16th inst. There was a 
sharp fall in prices. Values of American cattle de- 
clined £2 per head. 

A committee of the French Chamber of Deputies 
has unanimously adopted a bill making it a capital 
offence to blow up houses with dynamite. 

The Banque Generale Chemin de Fer et Industrie, 
of Paris, suspended on the 19th inst. One of the di- 
rectors has committed suicide, two have absconded 
and one has been arrested. The bank speculated in 
French, Spanish and Russian securities. The liabili- 
ties amount to 24,000,000 frances, and the assets to 
5,000,000. The failure had no effect on the bourse. 
The authorities were about to institute legal proceed- 
ings against the directors on the charge of fraudulent 


bankruptcy and of obtaining money under false 
tences. a ' eu 

Rumors were afloat last week that Cha y, 
Caprivi, of Germany, had offered his raliguane 
the Emperor. A dispatch from Berlin of the 2ist; 
says: Further inquiries in an official quarter as to the 
rumor that Chancellor Von Caprivi had resigned from 
the Prussian Cabinet elicited the response that the 
newspapers indulging in such a surmise had not th 
slightest support of any well-informed authorit : 

The Kreuz Zeitung says: “Chancellor Von Caprivi’s 
prolonged retention in office is impossible. Once 
crisis is over he must resign, as he has lost the confi. 
dence of Parliament ” 

A dispatch from Libau says: The American steam. 
er Indiana, Captain Sargent, which brought to this 
port the gifts of flour and provisions sent by Ameri. 
cans for the relief of the Russian famine sufferers, hay 
since her discharge been lying some distance off shore. 
Last night she was towed into the harbor by the 
steamers Concordia and Vorwaerts. When the Indi. 
ana passed the jetty she was greeted with enthusiastic 
cheers by the assembled crowd. 

A cable dispatch from Salvador, received at Say 
Francisco, says that the Congress of that country hay 
refused to ratify the reciprocity treaty with the United 
States. 

A dispatch from Rio Janeiro, of the 18th inst., states 
that during the last fortnight there were 775 deaths 
from yellow fever there. The crews of twenty-three 
steamers have been attacked by the disease. 

A dispatch from Summerside, Quebec, says thou- 
sands of seals have appeared at Cape North, and that 
the entire population is engaged in capturing them, 
It is said to be eighty years since seals appeared in 
that vicinity. 
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NOTICES. 


Erratum.—In “Criticism on Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting,” page 267, in middle column, insert quota- 
tion marks before with on 21st line from bottom, and 
after several on 29th line. 


Tract AssocriATION OF FRIENDS.—The Annual 
Meeting will be held in the Committee-room of Arch 
Street Meeting-house, on Fourth-day evening, the 30th 
inst., at 8 o’clock. Friends generally are invited to 
attend, Epwarp Maris, Clerk. 

Puita., Third Mo., 1892. 


Westrown BoarpinG Scuoon.—The General Com- 
mittee meet in Philadelphia on Sixth-day, the 25th 
inst., at 11 o’clock. 

The Committee on Instruction meet the same day, 
at 9 o’clock. 

Witiram Evans, Cerk. 

Third Mo., 1892. 


WANTED, a teacher for Principal of the Moore 
town Academy, apply to 
SARAH 8S. CARTER, 
Moorestown, Burlington Co., N.J. 
SAMUEL L. ALLEN, 
1107 Market Street, Phila, 
Committee, 


WAnTED.—A woman Friend for teacher in th 
School for Indian Children, at Tunesassa. 
Apply to : 
SamvEL Morris, Olney, Philadelphis, 
EPHRAIM Smit, 1110 Pine St., “ 


Sa RSs eae 

Drep, in Dartmouth, Mass., on the 25th of Twelt 
Month, 1891, ELx1zABETH MiTcHELL, widow of theluit 
John Mitchell, in the seventy-ninth year of herat 
A valued member of Dartmouth Monthly Meeting? 
Friends. 

, on the 19th of Seeond Month, 1892, Marr 
MARSHALL, daughter of James Haines, of Mune, 
and wife of the late Edward Marshall. She was 
valued member and Elder of Twelfth Street Monthly 
Meeting of Friends in Philadelphia. From child 
her faith and hope were in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
it was her earnest endeavor to follow Him ins 
trust. Near the peaceful close of her earthly life 
said, “ My onlyShope is in the mercy of God th 
Christ Jesus.” Strong common sense, clear judgmett 
and general intelligence, combined with a cheerf 
amiable disposition and a large measure of Christi 
charity, won and kept the love and esteem of thos 
who knew her. While her absence is keenly felt ® 
the circle of her family and friends, they have thee® 
solation of believing that, having kept the faith 
finished her course, she has received the crow# 
righteousness. 





